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‘Tis education forms the eommon mind; 


Juft as the twig is bent the tree's inclin’d. 
POPY. 


To neglect and difregard fubjeéts which des 
mand important confideration, to treat with frigid 
indifference, matters which concern the welfare of 
fociety, and intereft of individuals, betrays an excef- 
five {tupidity to every laudable endeavour, and cold- 
nefs which deferves the moft implacable difguft. 
Among the numerous train of invaluable opportu- 
nities, of exercifing judgment and beftowing fer- 
vice, and, that wrongfully, meet with unmerited 
heedleffnefs, is particular attention in the education 
of youth. Without the fmalleft regard to future ad- 
vantage, without previoufly contemplating the ulti- 
mate iffue arifing from prefent projects, or the efe 
fects which immediate difcipline creates upon dii- 
tant conduct, guardians are too apt to treat children 
as though their puerility was to be inceflant, and 
manhood too remote for them ever to attain. 

Impreflions made in early life are generally the 
moft permanent and lafting ; the young and inex- 
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perienced are fufceptible of any prejudices however 
abfurd, and the moft prepoftercus ideas may be in- 
Ailed at this tender crifis; it is the feafon, when 
the mind in all its vernal pliability catches every 
feed with eagernefs offered for its reception, and 
the difpofition expands itfelf either for culture or in- 
jury ; it is the only time initruction can perfuade 
herfelf, and operate forcibly on the underftanding. 

Although the utility produced from minute ob 
fervation, and careful government, is of infinite mag- 
nitude, we often fee means ufed, to difcourage the 
firft appearance of a noble mind, and the ftricteft 
pains taken to fill the young imagination with ap- 
prehenfions, which reafon contradicts, and common 
fenfe reje€ts with abhorence. Unfavourable as 
may be the influence of erroneous notions imbibed 
in an infant period, however violent falfe aes 
may be tothe detriment of thofe who are aCtuated 
by them, their energy will ftrengthen with time, 

notwith ftanding the diffentions of a more enlighten- 
ed generation, and increafe to a ridiculous excefs i in 
{pite of the moft plaufible oppofition. 

Did parents notice the ferutiny with which chil- 
dren remark the moft trifling part of their deport- 
ment, and the effential fervice a difereet and worthy 
example carries with it, there would not be that care- 
lefsnefs, and inattention in primary nurture which is 
unpardonable in the extreme, but the utmoft folici- 
tude called forth, in infpiring the mind with elevat- 
ed fentiments, and exhibiting a model, whofe moft 
frivolous trait fhould be tinétured with propriety, 
that the copier might not be contaminated by imi- 
tation. Whatever fuperiors fanction by repetition, 
or adopt by frequency of cuftom, commonly makes 
a fixed and eftablifhed opinion on the uncultivated 
fancy, which grows into fimilarity of manacrs, and 
finally are uneradicative. 
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The firft infufion of precepts requires the greateft 
confequence, and the prime rudiments of education, 
authoritates the warmeit exertions of every prearr~ 
tor 5 if rigid management be Jaid atide till the paf- 
fions are lordly and uncentreulable, the more ad- 
vanced part of tuition will be attended with ardu- 
oufnefs and difficulty ; ¢very perfon, who has when 
young been fuffered to ran ge unlimited the utmoft 
bounds of extravagant folly, and left to the di€tates 
of his own ecaprice, ever lamented fuch grofs indul- 
gence with the meft bitter regret ; mortifications 
and difappointments would pierce him with double 
aggravation ty as his incorrigible obftinacy would ever 
be too formidable for him to fubdue and reconcile, 
with fortitude and refignation. 

The effufions of a gay and generous youth, are 
requently vehement and unable to brook reftraint 
he embraces every fafcinating delufion however 
pernicious, and rifks the moit defperate hazards that 
have the mift of pleafure caft before them ; dazzled 
by the extrinfic ornaments and tinfel of the world, 
with emotionsof exultation,and unharraffed by care, 
he feats himfelf before the enchanting but fatal bare 
quet, plucks the deliciouinefs it aftords, revels in 
poifonous luxury, till convulfive ftruggles of con- 
icience, and checks of rifing fear awake him to a 
ienfe of guilt, which terminates his life in gloomy 
tetrofpect, draws over his imagination the cloud of 
difpondency, and his reputation is blafted with di 

grace and popular contempt. 
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ON DUELLING. 











AM I to fet my life upon a throw, 
Becaufe a bru¢e is rude and furly : arial 
A moral, fenfible, and well-bred ma 

Will not infult me—and no other car. 
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Literary Amufements. 














FOR THE NIGHTINGALE. 


TO THE LADIES. 





if AM happy that you exhibit the bloom of 
fpring, joined with the ripened beauties of autumn. 
Straw hats and ftrawornaments are ‘all the rage.” 
Chafte Ceres is now employed to fhelter and adorn 
the countenance of native lovelinefs. ‘That the tail, 
of a bird never was defigned to adorn the head of 
the moft perfect of God’s works, is a truth acknow]l- 
edged as indifputable. ‘The farmer, who has long 
curfed the introduction of exotic frivolities, may 
now exult to fee his daughters decked with the pro- 
duce of his honeft induftry. Many a barn-door 
fowl, will rejoice in the adoption of a fafhion, which 
faves his plumage, from the ravage of umitation and 
a rivalfhip with the feathers of the Oftrich. In 
plain fpeech, I am glad, that the prefent mode of 
éapital attire, will be a check upon the impofitions of 
foreigners and give a value to the wneatable luxuri- 
ance of our foil. 

There is yet, fomething rather too matronic in the 
appearance of the waiits of my fair countrywomen. 
I deteft the thape, as much as my friend ‘Hyfteria 
does the intrufive vilit of a fpider, but I cannot fee 
the neceflity of wearing a garment which hides the 
diftin€tion that ought ‘to fubfift between married 
women and virgins. Nor can I conceive, why the 
cloaths of a female fhould be converted into /lreet 
cleaners, when the police of the town has ordained 
that feavangers fhall perform that dirty bufinefs. 
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fndeed I had rather my fhoes fhould be whitened 
with daft or failed with mud, than ak Raye. end 


browned with the dufky Seg of our ‘pav Ce 
ments. 

I like low heels, becaufe a lover will not be dif- 
appointed by finding a patagonian miftrefs dwindled 
to a pigmy wife on the bridal ni ght ;—I hate decep- 
tions, and for the fame reafon am pleafed with 
gypfied hats and low crowned bonnets. ‘The ladies 
of Bofton, are brilliant with natural charms, and, 

“ Are, when unadorned, adorned the moft.”” 

They fcorn the meretricious ornaments of aRT, 
and difdain to ufe her pencil. A patriot and mo- 
ralift would weep over the depraved tafle of her, who 
would attempt to difguife the real and allele me 
brown of her complexion, and difpute the tafte and 
judgment of her God. Every Jill has her Jack, is 
an inverfion of a good old proverb, and let not the 
brunette whiten her vifage, for fhe may be fure, if 
fhejdo, her Jack will never know her, and fhe will 
moft certainly mifs ef her heaven-deftined hutband. 

Iam an old fellow, and have feen many females 
grow up from infancy to maturity. Iam fenfible, £ 
am convinced, that thofe who have uied the leait 
artto make themfelves lovely, and have truited 
the fimple endowments of nature, have been the moft 
happy, have made the beit wives, and will thine as 
the brighteft angels in the realms of eternal day.— 
Women fhould never aberrate from their proper 
fphere.. Tis their’s to make homae the favourite re+ 


ove of their hutbands, to foften the rigor of human-, 


ity’s lot and give life its baft pleafures, its brighteft 
charms. Would they always confider their nature 
and end ;—that they ought to be the guardian an- 
gels of our felicity, to foften the afperity, of our 
tempers and aflimulate us to their fitter divinitics, a 
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matrimonial difpute would be as rare a phenome- 
non, as a dufky hue on the pure down of a fwan or 
the luftre of a ftar when the meridian fun drowns 
the rays of ten thoufand planets in the effulgence of 


his glory. 
AN OBSERVER. 
CHRIST’S CHURCH STEEPLE. 


—- —— — eee eee 


THE COMPLAINT OF IMAN; 


@r, the faife appearances of Happinefs and Mifery. 











AN EASTERN TALE. 





(Concluded from No. 15.] 


“W ; 

HAT doft thou think of this ?” cried the 
the angel. Really,” faid Iman, “I thought this 
wealthy merchant would hawe been contented with 
the fufliciency beftowed upon him, nor vainly afk 
for more : furely this is a plain indication, that con- 
tentment without wealth is happinefs.” ‘Little doft 
thou imagine,” faid the angel with a fmile, “that 
what thou imagineft the conftituent of felicity, is in 
the pofleflion of one, who is looked upon as an ob- 
jet of pity : fee who is fitting at the door of yon- 
der mofque, at the oppofite fide of the ftreet ; it is 
an old woman, whio, for the {pace of nine long years, 
has every morning taken her feat there, to fell dates 
and figs to thofe who pafs by, fhe has arrived as 
near to contentment as the perverfenefs of human 
nature will permit: fhe has found during that time, 
that the profits of her fales will juft fupply her with 
the fcanty neceflaries of life, and their {fmailnefs has 
eradicated every fentiment of hope ; fhe hopes for 
nothing better, and is contented with what fhe en- 
joys.” Iman viewed the old woman with a miature 
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of admiration and furprize, and without enquiring 
further of his guide, he exclaimed, “how unfearch- 
able are the ways of Providence | How independ- 
ant of externals is the happinefs of man !” “Come,” 
faid the angel, “let us view the happinefs of Ali Be- 
dir, the fubject of thy laft night’s meditation, and 
the object of thy envy ; they followed on to his 
houfe, which for its exquifite architecture, rivalled 
the palaces of the fultan ; they faw him in the ad- 
joining garden, reclinmg beneath the thade of a lof- 
ty cyprefs tree, the weitern breezes fanning him as 
he lay, with a feeming calm diffufed over his coun- 
tenance, which the wary would fuppofe proceeded 
from a heart at reft :’ “hold up the mirror, Iman,” 
faid the angel, “ and fee whom thou envieft ;” he 
did fo, and having viewed the objeéts which it re- 
prefented, he found them juft as his fancy had 
painted them in the evening ; look nearer” faid the 
angel, “fee in his hand a glafs prefented to him by 
the angel of mifery, who artfully aflumed my form 
the better to perfuade him to accept it.” Iman faw 
him looking through the glafs in which he perceived 
the lovely Amana enjoying the embraces of a rival, 
whilft the voice of Jealouly informed his foul that 
her pretended | ove for him was purchatfed by his 
riches and eminence, and that Amana would deteft 
him in poverty and difgrece. ‘Poor wretch !” cri- 
ed Iman, ‘the miferies of his foul fmite my heart 
with fympathy and compafhon: are his fufpicions 
juft ?” «They are not,” faid the angel, “the glafs in 
his hand reprefents realities in a fictitious garb : the 
man fhe embraces is a long loft brother, fuppofed 
to be drowned in a voyage to China, and her careffes 
are the duties of fifterly affe€tion.” “Oh ! take the 
glafs from him,” cried Iman,” in a tran{port of pity. 
«He will not furrender it up,” returned the angel : 
«Fle values more this delufive glafs, the deftroyer 
of his peace, than all the extenfive riches of the 
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eaft. View the great Ali once more, fee him ele. 
vated almoft at the top of a lofty pyramid, fo high 
that the multitudes in the mferior ftations wonde r 
by what means he attained to that height ; fee him 
ftill attempting to arrive at the pinnacle, although 
not large enough for fs, and already poffefled by 
his fultan, perfifting, though every unfuccefsful ef- 
fort endangers his falling many gr: adations below his 
tees) ftation.” “Enough,” cried Iman, *] now pi- 
ty the mifery of a being whofe imagined happinefs I 
but fo lately envied : let us feek the laborious Afab, 
and complete the fcene of human mifery. Ah Bedir 
is indeed unhappy but his mifery is the offspring of 
his brain, and he has real bleflings to blunt the edge 
of imaginary evils—but unhappy Afab feems to be 
fhut out from every ray of comfort.” « Thy know- 
ledge will be complete when thou fhall fee him 
through the mirror,” anfwered the angel. 

It was noon-day when they arrived at the place of 
Afab’s labour, where they found him working with 
uncommon ardor, whilft the fweat mingled with 
duft, rolled in large round drops from his induftri- 
ous brows, and it was thus that the mirror at firft 
prefented him to Iman. “ Poor wretch !” cried he ; 
« hold,” interrupted the angel, “look nearer, the 
fun in the mirror is a about two hours above the 
weftern horizon, and Afab has finifhed his work.— 
His mafter had fet him a tafk for the day, which his 
induftry will have completed long before night ; fee 
him now attire in the coarfe yet clean veftments of 
fimplicity ahd neatnefs ; in the mirror the fun is jut 
immerging into the Weftern ocean, and Afab is 
prepating to meet the fair, the poor Loriade ; view 
her innocent charms in the mirror ; ignorance has 
banifhed deceit from. her foul; fimplicity'lias_ pre- 
ferved her innocence antaited ; nature has infpired 
her bofom with focial affections ; and her approba- 
tion has placed thofe affetions on the honeft 
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Afab.” © Gracious Heaven !” cried “ Iman, héw 
happy am I to know that poor Afab enjoys any re- 
fpite from mifery ; from the irkfome toils of his em- 
ployment.” « He is not fo unhappy as he feems to 
be,” faid the angel. ‘The balm of temperance is 
an antidote to fatigue ; ambition, to excel his fellow- 
labourers, wipes the {weat from his brow ; the an- 
ticipation of the fmiles of Loriade infpires his hope ; 
the darknefs of night obfeures all his misfortunes 5 
and the veil of fleep is drawn over all his cares.— 
‘Thus, Afab opprefled with real, evils, creates to him- 
felf a large fhare of felicity ; whilft Ali Bedir, pof- 
fefled of every external conftituent of happinefs vo~ 
Juntarily invites the angel of Mifery to be the come 
panion of his life. Iman, farewell ; learn to know 
from what thou haft feen, that Providence has grant- 
ed a proportionate fhare of mifery and felicity to e- 
very mortal, from the envied fultan on the throne to 
the pitied labourer } in the mines of Golconda.” The 
angel then difapeared and left upon the mind of 
Iman, humility, and refignation to the decree of 
Heaven, the pleafing traces of his vanifhed compani- 
on. 








————— SS OOO 


(The following fory is worthy of a place in the Nightin~ 
gale, as it is enr iched with many Jerking truths, exprefe 
fed in the language of ele gant jiétion. We believe it was 
P publifed i in a new/paper in this town, feve ral years fi fincey 
yet we hope i it w ries aepdoten by our readers as dejerv= 
ing of their peru al, and our prefervation.} 





THE SILENT ACADEMY. 


AN ORIENTAL APOLOGUE, 


| 
‘T HERE was at Amadan, a celebrated aca- 
demy, whofe firft ftatute was conceived in thefe 
terms : The Academicians fhall think a great deal, write 
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little, and [peak as feldom as poffible. Y-was called the 
Silent Academy ; and there was not a Philofopher 
in Perfia who did not afpire to be admitted into it. 
Doctor Zeb, author of an excellent treatife, entitl- 
ed The Gag, received information in a remote part 
of the country, that there was a place vacant in the 
Silent Academ iy. He departed immediately, arriv- 
ed at Amadan, and prefenting himfelf at the door 
of the hall in which the academicians were affeni- 
bled, he begged the door-keeper to give the Prefi- 
dent this billet : Dedfor Zeb humbly demands the va- 
cant place. The door-keeper executed his commif- 
fion direGly ; but the Doctor and his billet arrived 
too late ; the place was already filled. 

‘The academy were much grieved at this difa 
pointment: For they had, rather againft their in- 
clinations, received a wit of the court, whofe lively 
and fuperficial eloquence was the admiration of all 
the fafhionable circles, and they found themfelves 
obliged to refufe Dr. Zeb, the feourge of babblers, 
a man of abilities, and every way accomplifhed, 
The Prefident charged, with announcing this dif. 
agreeable news to the Doétor, undertook it with re- 
luctance, as he wag at a lofs how to proceed. How- 
ever, after having thought a little, he ordered a large 
cup to be filled with water, and filled fo completely, 
that a drop more muft have made the liquor run o- 
ver ; then he made a fign for them to introduce the 
candidate. He appeared with that fimple and mo- 
deft air which almoft always announces true merit. 
The Prefident rofe ; and without pronouncing a 
fngle word, pomted, with an air of the greateft 
concern, to the emblematical cup, the cup fo abun- 
dantly filled. 

The Doéter perceived at once that there was no 
vacancy in the academy ; but without lofing cour- 
age, he endeavoured to make them comprehend, 
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that a fupernumerary academician would create no 
confufion. Spying a rofe leaf at hisfeet, he picked it 
ups and laid it fo gently upon the furface of the water 
that not one drop runover. ‘This ingenious anfwer 
occafioned general applaufe : The rules of the accad- 
emy were for that day fufpended, and Dr. Zeb was 
received with the loudeft acclamations. They ee 
prefented to him the regifter of the academy ; 
which the perfon to be received behoved to inferibe 
their names. Etaving inicribed his name, there re- 
mained nothing for him but to pronounce according 
to cuftom, an exprefhon of thanks ; but like an ac- 
ademician truly filent, Doctor Zeb returned thanks 
without fpeaking a fingle word : He wrote on the 
margin the nu nber 100 ; It was the number of his 
new bretheren ; then putting a cypher before it, he 
wrote below, Therr vaiue will be neither more nor lefs 
‘o100). The Pretident anfwered the modeft Doctor 
with as much politenefs as prefence of mind.—He 
put the number one before the number roo, and 
wrote ; Their value will be ten times greater (1100.) 








————— ——— 


Oriainal {oetry, 


CURIOSITY, A CURIOUS POEM. 


—— 
———— 








** In Adam’s fall, 
66 We finned all.” 
PRIMME P., 


———=s 


W uex Adam tempted by both Eve and Devil, 
*Twixt death and teazing chofe the leffer evil, 

‘When down his throat, the fatal apple cram'd, 
Himlell, his wile, and all his children damn'd, 

What yells of tran{port fhook hell's flaming centre’ 
The fiends exulted : their chief's adventure, 

And fimpl!e Adam ruin’d and outwitted, 

With taunts like thefe his blufhing yoke-mate twitted. 
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*So,madam, we have done a pretty job—- 

* A clever bufinefs, faith—you well may iob— 

“This comes of prying—fecrets you mutt know— 

* And good from evil—that you will | trow— 

“Your dear—bought knowledge aid your curft ambitioe, 

“ Elave really, finely alter’d our condition, 

“We know—for fhame! your nakednels | {py ! 

“ We know our fentence Eve—this hour we dic! 
But, to their joy a kind reprieve was fent, 
Their fentence too, was chang’d to banifhment-—~ 
From Eden's garden forrowing they were driven, 
Anda bleak world, was for their dwelling given 
Where ftorms and tempefts rag’d ; where the hard foil, 
Reluctant paid the tiller Adam’s toil, 
His bread he earn’d with labor, and with fweat 
Minglea with tears, he moiftened all he ate; 
He pitied houfewife Eve, and laid the blame to thee, 
Parent of vatious evils, CURIOSITY ! 

BATHOS, 





THE ViCAR OF BRAY. 





THE Vicar of Bray, (of noted memory) being a 
Papift under the reign of Henry VIII turned Pro- 
teftant under Edward VI; a P apift again under 
queen Mary; anda Protetts int in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. He was re proached as the fcandal of his 
gown, by turning fo ofcen from one religion to ano- 
ther. I cannot help that,” faid the Vic: ir; “but, 
if Ichanged my religion, f am fure I kept true to my 


c 


principle, which is, to live and die Vicar of Bray.’s 





NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





The author of the “ Speculum” will foon have an opportunity 
of exhibiting to the world a view of its real form and figure, 
in his well-polifhed mirror. 

* Crazy Tales—written in Bedlam, by a crack-brain'd lover. 

Tie author of the elegy on Razman, is requefted to continue 
his communications. 

Many broken promifes may be mended, by applying at the 
Nightingale Offices 








